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Letters to the Editors 





Campaign Is Pushed to Elect Officers 





Politics or Prayer? 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

I have been very much disturbed in the 
past week leading up to the election of 
officers in our church. Several active mem 
bers of our congregation spent a great 
deal of time on the telephone and going 
about the town drumming up support for 
those whom they preferred to see elected. 

This has distressed me for several rea- 
sons including the fact that some of the 
people involved have been church leaders. 
To set such a pattern of behavior before 
those who will tend to follow their ex 
ample is deplorable. 

It is also rather apparent that these 
workers spent more time encouraging 
others to vote for their “favorites” than 
they did in prayer and spiritual seeking 
to find those God had chosen for these 
positions. 

It is discouraging to those who have 
followed agreed-upon procedure and who 
have earnestly sought the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit to see the wills of their 
fellow-churchmembers swayed by political 
campaigning. 

I have an uneasy feeling that this is 
not an isolated incident in the life of ow 
congregations—-especially the smaller ones 

throughout the General Assembly. How 
many of our church officers hold their po 
sitions because of politics rather than 
prayer? Is this one of the reasons for the 
weaknesses and fractious tendencies in 
many church groups? It is not one of the 
areas of our preaching and teaching that 
we need to revive and remind ourselves 
of anew ?. 

I hope this campaigning is the exception 
and not the rule, but I would be interested 
in knowing as to its prevalence. Also, is 
there some tract or pamphlet that would 
be useful if distributed in the congrega 
tion in an effort to counteract this prac 


tice? PASTOR. 


NOTE—Any comments or suggestions 
from Outlook readers? Please keep com- 
ments brief—well under 300 words.—Edi- 
tors. 


Standards Not Infallible 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

The letters in your issue of December 1 
relating to Dr. Marion’s statement shocked 
me. Our beliefs should be in accord with 
the teachings of Christ. and if Christ has 
revealed God's character in the name of 
“Father,” and in the parables of the Lost 
Sheep, the Lost Coin and Prodigal Son, 
then I cannot believe that anyone who 
tries to live according to the Greatest 
Commandment can be in danger of eternal 
punishment. This would be in line with 
the thinking that we must “judge Christ 
by Christ” in evaluating any given New 
Testament quotation felieving that, in 
the words of John Robinson, the Pilgrims 
pastor, “The Lord hath more truth and 
light yet to break forth out of his Holy 
Word,” I cannot consider our Westminster 
Standards to be infallible. 

ELIZABETH BIRD 


Chevy Chase, Maryland 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

I have read with much interest the com 
ments in the December 1 OvuTLooK taking 
issue with Dr. Marion. 


Without violence to any of our Pres- 
byterian Standards, where on earth is 
any mortal man who actually “loves the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart and thy 
neighbor as thyself’? I don’t believe 
there is any such person and never has 
been such a person excepting our Lord 
Christ 

So, I am convinced no mortal could 
ever qualify for salvation, even under the 
standard Dr. Marion accepts, or is charged 
with accepting 

Arc B. Taytor 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 


To Tik OUTLOOK: 

Gentlemen, have we not heard enough 
from John H. Marion’s own lips, and 
have there not been enough witnesses 
against him? I say let’s get on with it 
and crucify him! String him up! How 
dare he cast such reproach upon our West 
minster Standards! Are not all the ques- 
tions that we are interested in and all 
the answers that are necessary contained 
therein? If we are giving answers to 
questions that haven't been asked in out 
day, what is that to us; contemporary man 
is simply a fool for not asking the “right” 
questions. 

It is a pitiful waste that some people 
will spend their time listening to the 
questions that are being asked in the mid- 
twentieth century and attempting to for- 
mulate answers that make sense in this 
day and time. What is wrong with the 
“answers” we already have? Should it 
matter to us that these “answers” were 
hammered out in history by the blows of 
the Spirit upon the anvil of man’s ques 
tioning mind and heart, and that this is 
the only way that “answers” are forged? 
Our task is too great that we should 
bother with the questions and issues that 
are being raised in the present world 
revolution and with formulating new “an- 
swers” and reformulating old ones. 

Would Dr. Marion have us believe that 
Christ can make his own appeal to men's 
hearts apart ‘from the way and manner 
already prescribed by Reformed theology”? 
Why. this would be extending to others 
the very freesom with which Christ made 
his saving appeal to us! How absurd! And 
how unfair the thought that someone out- 
side our faith should have “no uneasiness 
about the next world.” How unfair, I say. 
when many within our faith find times of 
uneasiness about it themselves! 

The next thing you know someone will 
be telling us that God, as Sovereign Rule 
of the universe, and Christ, as Lord of 
all, are at work among all peoples and 
in all cultures, not because of us, but 
in spite of us! The next thing you know 
someone will be telling us that the doce 
trines of our theology, our Reformed the 
ology, mind you, are under the judgment 
of the God who transcends all doctrines 
and all theologies. and that we should 
stand with our theological clothes rent in 
humility before him! The next thing you 
know someone will be telling us that the 
church is under the Cross of Christ and 
not above it! 
heavens, gentlemen, it’s heresy 
and enough to send any man to the gal 
lows! ind IT believe 


Good 


f once did 


Joun R. KING. 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Liquor Advertising 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

Congratulations on your Sept. 15 edi- 
torial, “Is Your Senator Listed Here?” and 
also “Seeking Women Drinkers.” I intend 
to write my Senator now! 

GARDNER L. WINN. 
Hillsdale, Mich. 


NOTE—See also page 8, this issue.— 
Ed. 


Reprinting Editorial 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

May we have permission to quote from 
your Nov. 3 editorial, ‘What Is Christ- 
mas?” in our parish newspaper... .? 

DRYDEN, N.Y. 


NOTE—We are glad to have congrega- 
tional publications reprint brief items or 
quotations from these columns without 
the formality of writing for permission, 
though we hope they will send us copies 
of their publications which carry such 
quotations. For longer quotations, it is 
better to write us.—Editors. 


Catalyst 
To THE OUTLOOK : 
My appreciation for your work is 
such that I hazard one suggestion as to 
a change in phraseology concerning the 
function of THk OvuTLOOK. You use the word 
“bridge”: I would suggest that it is more 
of a “catalyst” which ultimately will lead 
to a complete union of the two Presby 
terian bodies. 


Texarkana, Texas. Tr. J. WILBANKs. 


NOTE—Our thanks for a good suggestion 
in regard to one important objective 
which ‘we have.—Editors. 


A Vote for Freedom 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

I am herewith enclosing check in the 
sum of $5.00 and you may enroll my name 
among the illustrious catalog of your 
vearly subscribers. I’m now at the retire- 
ment ago (70) and in charge of small 
work here, but am still interested in the 
independent point of view and to that end, 
THE OvTLooK. A year or less ago I dis- 
continued my subscription, by default, but 
am repenting in my old age. I remember 
‘way back to The Continent and The In- 
terior (OUTLOOK predecessors.—Eds. ) 

Frankly, I believe there is too much 
uniformity and too little spontaneity and 
personal appeal in our methods in our 
church. Things are too impersonal, stereo- 
typed and too sleekly “business-like.” We 
know too well for our own good just where 
the “Spirit blows’ or at least where it 
ought to blow from and to. Fortunately 
for us, the Spirit does not always come 
trom the quarter in which we look for it. 
In this highly mechanical age, we do need 
something that is not entirely mechanical 
in religion. 

Yours for the “freedom of the Spirit” 
now and forevermore. 

Epwakp W. PERRY 
Point Reyes Station, Calif. 


Cameroun Reader 
To THE OUTLOOK: 
The OvurLook is forwarded to me in 


Cameroun by my parents after they have 


completed reading it. It is really the only 
publication that I receive which gives me¢ 


an over-all and continued glance at the 


church in the U. S. A. The coverage of 
the various General Assemblies keeps m«¢ 
posted on the highlights of each 


Oxford, Miss. GAYLE C. BEANLAND, JR 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second-class mail privileges authorized at Richmond, Va. Published weekly on Monday by Outlook 
Publishers Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, except alternate weeks July and August and last week December. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 





He FEDERATION OF Swiss Protestant 
Churches at a special Assembly in Berne 
reached no decision on the controversial 
proposal to equip the Swiss army with 
atomic Declining to vote on 
such a resolution, the Assembly agreed 


weapons, 


to leave delegates free to continue studies 
of the issue within their own churches. 

FORMATION OF THE Bharat Evan- 
velical Alliance in Trivandrum, India, 
is viewed by some observers asa possible 
split within the Mar Thoma Syrian (Or- 
thodox) Church of Malabar. They regard 
the Alliance as the first sign of separa 
tion between the ‘‘evangelical”’ and “or 
thodox”” groups within the communion 
and as a step toward the founding of an 
independent church. ENROLLMEN1 
At THE ten Methodist seminaries in the 
U.S. A. is at a record high of 2,844, an 
increase of 10% over a year ago. ; 
DEAN-EMERITUS LUTHER A. WEIGLE of 
the Yale Divinity School testified in Phil- 
adelphia before three federal judges 
hearing an injunction suit in defense 
of Bible reading and repetition of the 
Lord’s Prayer in public schools. The suit 
seeks to bar Bible reading and the Lord's 
Prayer from the public schools on the 
grounds that the practice is unconstitu 
tional. . NEARLY ALL OF THE 30,000 
Indians and 16,000 Eskimos in Alaska 
have heen converted to Christianity, ac- 
cording to a Roman Catholic missionary 
(Pasquale Spoletini) who has served in 
\laska for two vears. .. . REPRESENTA- 
rIVES OF SIX Jewish organizations have 
formally protested a Board of Education 
policy in New Hvde Park, N. Y.. which 
ruled that the festival of Hanukkah 
should not be discussed in the schools 
f it interfered with Christmas observ 
neces. . . . THE PROTESTANT COUNCTI 
or the City of New York has issued a 
-page statement urging that the pro 


} 
| 
i 


posal to legalize betting away from rac 
tracks be abandoned on the vround that 
t is a moral, spiritual and economic evil 
METHODIST LEADERS have acted fa- 
rably on a recommendation to the 1960 
Denver General Conference that thi 
church’s three Secial Action Boards b 
merged . THe VETERANS ADMINIS- 
PRATION in W ashington has re¢ Pp rrted that 
55 disabled veterans of the Korean War 
have become clergymen. ... MORE THAN 
70 DELEGATES from 25 churches in Bois¢ 
(Idaho) Vallev area have approved for 
mation of a provisional council of church 
es of Southwest Idaho. 


Brazil Meeting Is 
Moved to Sao Paulo 


The meeting place for next summer's 
convocation of World Presbyterianism 
has been moved from Campinas to Sao 
Paulo. 

The 18th General Council of the World 
Alliance of Reformed Churches had to 
be shifted in order to secure more ade- 
quate accommodations in view of a larger 
attendance than was first expected. 

Member churches of the Alliance ar 
iccrediting delegations that in some in- 
stances are 50% larger than anticipated, 
according to President Ralph W. Lloyd 
of Mary ville College, Tennessee, who 
is chairman of the committee on program 
and arrangements for the 1959 meeting 
in Brazil. 

A major Sao Paulo hotel has agreed 
to reserve the necessary number of floors 
to house the delegates and observers ex- 
pected at the meeting which opens on 
July 26 and runs through August 6. 

Sao Paulo with 3,500,000 residents, 
claims the title of the world’s fastest 
growing city With 46 Presbyterian 
churches in the city, in addition to a 
number of Reformed churches, it also 
lays claim to an equally expanding popu- 
lation of Presbyterians. 

The move to Sao Paulo has encouraged 
local Presbyterian groups to plan an ex- 
panded schedule of public meetings with 
a mass rally under consideration. 

Immediately following the world Pres- 
bvterian meeting, the 10th anniversary 
of the establishment of Presbyterianism 
in Brazil will be celebrated with an 
\ugust 9-12 observance in Rio de Janeiro. 

(S udies looking toward the Sao Paulo 
meeting are appearing in THE OUTLOOK 
in installments with the first sections to 
be found in the issues of Nov. 24, Dec. 1 


Eds. ) 





IN THIS ISSUE 


CHRISTMAS AND THE LOVE 
OF GOD . Ne ee 
Samuel M. Shoemaker 
THE MANGER SPEAKS 
AGAIN . Kenneth J. Foreman 


| AM CHRISTMAS . Beans 
. Neil Wyrick, Jr. 


SHOULD STUDENTS MARRY? 
John G. McKenzie 











Emory Faculty Joins 
In Atlanta Statement 


One week after the significant state- 
ment by 312 Atlanta ministers urging 
preservation of the public schools (OutT- 
LOOK, Dec. 8) 250 members of the faculty 
of Emory University in Atlanta publi- 
cized their own statement calling for the 
support and strengthening of the publi: 
schools and warning of dire consequences 
in the life of the nation if even one vear 
of schooling is missed by students. 

Fulton County (Atlanta) Representa- 
tive Muggsy Smith, an elder in Central 
church and a member of the State Legis- 
lature, supported the ministers’ state- 
ment and announced that he will propose 
legislation in the next session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly for local option to keep 
the state schools open if they are ordered 
to integrate. 


Columbus Church Matter 

A commission of Southwest Georgia 
Presbytery has made a five-months study 
of trouble in the First church of Colum- 
hus, which is said to have been going on 
for more than three years. The study was 
made at the request of the pastor, Robert 
B. McNeill. In a recent report to the 
church the commission placed the church 
under its own direct contro] and gave Mr. 
McNeill the powers of an evangelist. 
Newspapers reporting the action termed 
the study and report as a criticism of the 
lay leaders of the church for attempting 
to control the pulpit. The report defends 
the right to differ within the congrega- 
tion and it declares that the Session or 
the congregation is not to control the 
pulpit in its utterances. 

The report of the commission was read 
to the congregation by Frank C. King, 
Valdosta pastor, who declared that the 
pre sbvte rv “will not hesitate to use (its) 


Orthodox Church Has 
Southern Presbytery 


Phe Orthodox Presbyterian Church 
has organized the Pre sbyte rv of the South 
to include four congregations and _ five 
ministers in Florida and Georgia. (One 
Arthur A. Froehlich, was for- 
merly in the Presbyterian Church, U. S., 


minister, 


having been deposed from the ministry 
by St. Johns Presbytery (Fla.) in 1956.) 

The new presbytery includes congrega- 
tions in Maitland. Ft. Lauderdale and 
Hialeah, Florida. and Valdosta, Georgia. 








full authority” in taking further steps, 
if necessary, to put down “unrest” and 
“disharmony” within the Columbus 
chur¢ h 

The report recognizes “the right of 
godly men to differ within the framework 
of Christian love and forgiveness,” but 
it said the pulpit ‘“‘must never be muf 
fled nor silenced by threats of any de 
scription, nor controlled by any author 
ity except the word of God.” 

The Session was described as ‘‘un 
willing or incapable of exercising respon- 
sible leadership” in the church. 

The commission said the church's 
problem was of long standing, pointing 
to troubles in earlier pastorates. The 
present trouble was described as com 
ing from the present minister's efforts to 
relate the gospel to the current racial 
problem in the South. The “unrest” in 
the church reached a peak following pub 
lication of an article by Mr. McNeill in 
Look magazine in May, 1957. Certain 
Officers, it said, have taken it upon them 
selves to engage in an effort opposing 
the minister that affects the whole pro- 
gram of the church 
Officers and members were called upon 
to restudy their ordination and mem 
bership vows prayerfully, and to reorient 
themselves to the church within the 
framework of those vows.” 

The hope was expressed that action 
against individuals would not be neces 
sary as all officers and members were 
summoned “to resolve differences in the 
forgiving grace of Jesus Christ.” 

The Synod of Georgia has iuthorized 
that an executive secretary be secured by 
January 1, but no announcement of 
someone to fill this office h is heen m ide 


“ 


Seminary Campaign 


January 25 has been set throughout th: 


Svnod of Georgia as Columbia Seminary 
Day, when special emphasis will be given 
to the current financial campaign to meet 
capital needs. Atlanta Presbytery’s new 
camp which has been authorized is ex 
pected to be in operation with a few 
initial buildings in time for next sum 
mers conference season 

Baptists of Georgia have ipp! ved es 
tablishment of the Georgia Baptist Col 
lege in Atlant nd site, finance and 
curriculum development committees \ 
alreadv been named 

\ significant p m is "i I 
Grady He tal with ] il | 
gram whet minar tudents from 
Emory and Columbi re being trained 

Ministers’ Week at Emorv University 
is scheduled for Januarv 19-23 for a 
consideration of the role of the minister 
in the southe rn sche ol ( isis, with Ralph 
McGill. Atlanta editor and Paul R. 
Ervin, Charlotte, N. ( lawver, as th 
leaders 


Theological Center 
One of the major developments in th: 
Atlanta area relates to the Interdenom 


4 


inational Theological Center made pos- 
sible by $1,750,000 grant by the Sea- 
lantic Fund of New York, a Rockefeller 
family foundation. An additional sum 
of $500,000 had previously been appro- 
priated by the General Education Board, 
another Rockefeller agency. 

Involved in this united effort are Gam- 
mon Seminary (Methodist), the More 
house School of Religion (Baptist), Phil 
lips School of Theology (Christian 
Methodist Episcopal), and Turner Sem- 
inary (African Methodist) of Jackson, 
Tenn. 

Each school will remain under its own 
trustees, retaining its own assets, but 
joining in a cooperative program. 

Negro leaders call this step “the grand 
est achievement in interdenominational 
cooperation that has ever been under- 
taken by Negroes in America.” The 
Rockefeller gifts are considered to be the 
largest single amounts, if not the largest 
total, ever given to anv Negro educational 
cause, 

Most of the students’ work will be 
taken in the center, but specifically de- 
nominational courses will be taught by 
each seminary which will provide hous- 
ing and meals for its own students. 


This cooperative institution will be 





located in the heart of the university 
center, with the land given by Atlanta 
University. 

Opening date for the center is set 
for next September. An enrollment of 
125-150 is expected, but provision will 
be made for 300 students, which it is 
anticipated will be reached within ten 
vears. 

Negro leaders estimate that approxi- 
mately 1500 new Negro pastors should 
be provided each year compared with 
approximately 100 graduating from all 
the Negro seminaries annually at the 
present time. They say that “93% of the 
men entering our ministry in any year are 
professionally unprepared for their 
work.” It is expected that the new center 
in Atlanta will make a significant con- 
tribution in filling the need. 


On the Savannah River 


Within the past ten years, thanks to 
activities related to the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Aiken, S. C., church has 
grown from less than 250 members to 
three times that size. In addition, from 
among its membership and supported by 
that church, two other churches have been 
established. 


J Am Christmas 


By NEIL WYRICK, Jr. 


| AM CHRISTMAS. | am the wide eyes of a child at break of Christmas 
day. | am the somber look of an old man’s memory. | am the holy look 


of Christ’s worshipers in prayer 
in the winter night. 


| AM CHRISTMAS 


| am the glad gay look of the carolers 


| have looked on the first star of Bethlehem. | have 


watched the ages pass and Christmas change. | saw on the first Christ- 


mas three wisemen 


| felt the presence of shepherds in their awe. | 


perceived with a sacred joy the Christ-child in his crib 
| AM CHRISTMAS. | have gathered many symbols round about me. | 


have my fir tree from the pages of Germany. 


| have my yuletide from 


Jol of Iceland. | have my jolly old Saint Nick from the land of the Dikes. 


| have my mistletoe from Celtic Britain 


gift of commercialization 


| have America’s own particular 


| have the story of the nativity from that 


book so close to men of all nations: THE BIBLE 


1 AM CHRISTMAS 
Christmas morn 
tracks 


1 am the rustle of the wrappings torn asunder on 
| am the whistle of the toy train trembling on its 
lam the cry of the doll so real it almost talks 


1am the family 


arm-in-arm, in transit from friend to friend. 


| AM CHRISTMAS. There is none other like me; though you search 


the world up every river, round every bend 


love and good cheer 


| break the back of hostilities for a spell. 


| offer an abundance of 
Even 


battlefields have become quiet for a time. And bullets have been traded 


briefly for the spirit 
up in one special day 
loose in a 24-hour period 


| AM CHRISTMAS 


»f brotherhood 
| am the promise of something good in men let 


| am the miracle of a Scrooge 
a snowy village twinkling in the night. 


| am the hope of the world caught 


| am the memory of 
1 am mercy with a ‘Merry 


Christmas” on my lips and a gift in my hand. 

| AM CHRISTMAS. And to each of you who hold me close and shout 
out my merry greeting at this happiest of seasons; the VERY BEST 

MR. WYRICK is pastor of the Palmetto church, Miami, Fla 
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A Christmas Meditation 


Christmas and the Love of God 


For God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life-—John 3:16 


T WAS INEVITABLE, when men 

began to set down in words what Jesus 
did, and what they thought about him, 
that someone should say one word which, 
perhaps more than any other, should com- 
press the whole gospel into one complete 
statement. We are so familiar with these 
words from John that we tend to say 
them almost unthinkingly, and even hur 
riedly. There is no better day to conside: 
them than Christmas Day, and no better 
words to consider on Christmas Day. 
Chey contain three clear statements which 
concern the background of the Incarna- 
tion, the fact of the Incarnation, and the 
purpose of the Incarnation. 

“God so loved the world . . .,” is plain- 
ly an assumption. Nobody knows what 
goes on in the heart of God, except as we 
judge by his works in the world. Why 
do we believe in the love of God? Other 
things must attest it besides the coming 
of Christ into the world. This may be 
the supreme, interpretative act of God 
which makes us conclude that his heart 
is a heart of love. But there must be 
others. 


Greater Than Creation 


Creation itself is the first of them. A 
God great enough to bring about Creation 
is greater than his creation and inde- 
pendent of it. He did not need to make 
it. He made it because he chose to do so. 
And why? We must let our imaginations 
run out into the infinite spaces of the 
universe. These stars and planets, whirl- 
ing forever in immeasureable space, seen 
by us mostly when our own little planet 
is darkened from the sun, and the stars 
‘come out’’ as we say, at night, do “utter 
forth a glorious voice; forever singing 
as they shine, “The hand that made us is 
divine.’ ” 

Men will divide on this. The sheer ma- 
terialist will say that there is no God, 
that these things need no creation for 
they always were and always will be. 
There is nothing behind them but the 
material energies of a material universe. 
This is part of the Communist creed—as 
fixed and dogmatic a creed as ever au- 
thoritarian religion laid down. So you 
must take your choice. Go out on any 
clear, crisp winter’s night, and look up 
into the midnight skies, and watch the 
stars. You can draw back in skeptical 
refusal to accredit them to God, or you 
DR. SHOEMAKER is rector of Calvary Epis- 
copal Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

DECEMBER 22, 1958 





By SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 


can move forward till wonder becomes 
worship. Nothing can force you to believe, 
unless it be the very wonder of it all— 
unless the imaginative poet that lies 
slumbering in the souls of the least ima- 
ginative of us—unless the desperate hun- 
ger of the human heart for meaning and 
message overcomes the skepticism born 
so often of personal despair and frustra- 
tion—unless some feeling comes over- 
~helmingly upon you that behind the 
tars Someone is seeking to commune 
with you—unless these things are true, 
you may feel you have to join the com- 
pany of the skeptics. 

But there are many people, and among 
them the best scientists, who simply can- 
not go along with you. They feel that 
instead of its being too good to be true 
that there is a God, it is to good not to 
be true! Creation is quite unexplainable 


without God. 


Uniformity in Creation 

Consider also the very uniformity in 
creation which makes science possible. 
Have you ever thought of the amazing 
connotation of the word “universe,” 
clearly implying oneness throughout, even 


in the words used by the most material- 
istic of scientists? The fact of Truth in 
human life and experience seems to me 
another attestation of God. The deep- 
hidden desire for purpose and meaning 
in life—where did these come from if 
they were not divinely implanted in us? 
Turn now to the fact of the Incarna- 
tion: “He gave his only begotten Son. 
” Here is an event with an interpre- 
tation. The event, the birth of Jesus of 
Nazareth, no man disputes. No man with 
any inkling of history disputes his ex- 
istence, nor his profound effect upon the 
world. He lived in a human body. He 
suffered as we do. He died upon a 
cross. These things are simple facts. 
But this verse calls him God’s only 
begotten Son. This involves interpreta- 
tion. This puts Jesus in a different cate- 
gory from other good men, and from other 
men altogether. His humanity is not 
disputed, but this surely implies a unique 
relation to God. It is the assumption of 
the creeds, of the historic church, of 
Christian believers from the beginning 
tili now, that he is God’s Son in an 
unique sense—not just “‘God’s Son, not 








By JOHN 


HE HAPPINESS we look forward 

to enjoying at Christmas is not 
really a happiness that is complete with- 
in itself; it is a derived and dependent 
happiness. The spiritual climate of the 
Christian family circle is not susceptible 
of any merely humanistic explanation. 
Every good historian knows that it came 
into being only as the reflex of a tre- 
mendous belief about a transcendent 
world. 


There would be no Christian family 
circle for us had there not first been the 
circle of the Holy Family—the Heaven- 
ly Father sending his only-begotten and 
well-beloved Son to redeem us from our 
sins and the Son consenting in obe- 
dience and love to come as a human 
child in the Blessed Virgin’s arms. 

And again, how much charity would 
there be among us this Christmastide 
towards the poor and oppressed if the 
DR. BAILLIE is principal of New College, 
Edinburgh, and a former Moderator of the 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 
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Son had not said, ‘Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these 
ye have done it unto me?” 

The Christian family owes its spe- 
cial atmosphere to the fact that from 
the beginning it was not conceived as 
a merely earthly circle, but has always 
included a Father in heaven and an 
Elder Brother, “unseen but not un- 
known.” Christian charity owes its dis- 
tinguishing character to the special na- 
ture of its motive: the thought of what 
God has done for us in Christ spurring 
us on to do all that in us lies for these 
our brothers for whom Christ died. How 
long is either of these blessed things 
likely to survive its severance from its 
original source? 

Let us then wish one another not only 
a Christmas of Druid merriment, nor 
yet only one of family happiness, but 
above all a Christmas blessed by a 
remembrance of the love of God in 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 


—From Christianity and Crisis. 














just his ‘begotten’ Son, (which means a 
generation is a continuous 
emanation from the Father, rather than 
a creation by the Father )—but his “onl 
There has never been 
another like Christ. You 
liscussion to 


Son whose 


yegotten Son.” 
will never be, 
sometimes hear a foolish 
wards man, nor merely reveal himself 
in Christ that we might know his natur 

He wanted 
result of these things. He 

to be lost—not to “perish” 
child can perish when lost in the moun 


something to happen as a 
wanted us not 


perish as 


tains on a cold winter's night, for want 
of someone’s coming to the rescue In 
Christ. God came to the rescue. Without 
him we are lost, all of us. Many peopl 
live verv blessed and happy lives in hi 
world. without acknowledging him: th 
t lost as the totu ven as the 
live upon blessings tl 1o t acknowl 
dge, and enjoving undeset | privile 
Two Redemptions 

There are two redemption the 
demption from evil 1 futility in tl 
vorld, and the redemptio rom death 
and condemnation in tl xt. J 
seen as much hell In son lives h ré 
irth as I ever could pect to see 11 
hel tal hed | » ] mi 
enteredness is o1 h hell, where li 
rrows) small nd small ninute | 
iinute, like tl vh ) f water grad 
ually circling round d round, gettir 
larrower and narrower as it comes to tl 
mouth of the drain and then disappear 
iltogether. Bitter 1 relentless hat 
inother, feeding upon its n harshne 


, 
till it wears awav the very soul in whicl 


it dwells, and so often reflecting itself 

bodily aches and ailments of a hundred 
kinds. Futility is perhaps the greates 
hell of all—meaninglessness, loss of th: 
significance and of 
From this kind 
Christ comes to save us 


sense of personal 
being of use to anyone 
of “perishing”’ 
He centers us in himself and in others 
He puts forgiveness where there was hate 
He fills life with pulsing meaning, and 
gives joy in place of the old futility. 

And the eternal aspect of it begins here 
and now, for the Christian faith and life 
are a kind of eternity in the midst of 
time. This goes on, unhindered, unre 
stricted, unbound by the old ties and 
tensions of the body, in a condition where 
the bodv has become a “spiritual body” 
and the life and personality are free for 
ever more. ‘This is the real and great 
gift of Christ to us 

It is the will of the God of love that we 
should be created, that we should be 
free, that we should be redeemed from our 
false use of our freedom, and that we 
come back to whether any man might 
ever become Christ. Whatever his moral 
greatness or goodness, no man 
otherwise—will ever attain the unique- 
ness of Christ. 

But the verse was never intended to 
stir up hair-splitting theology. It simply 
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good or 


tells us that, in Christ, God came into the 
world. He came himself. He gave in 
Christ no evidence of his being one with 
him save the evidence of sheer quality 
and worth. We know various degrees of 
goodness in other men—sometimes very 
high degrees of it. We see the quality 
of godliness in men and women. But al 
ways along with it we see something that 
negates and degrades it. And not so 

with him. With Sidney Lanier we say: 
What least defect or shadow of defect, 

What rumor, tattled by any enemy 

Of inference loose, what lack of grace 
Even in torture’s grasp, or sleep’s, or 

death’s 
Oh, what amiss may I forgive in thee, 
Jesus, good Paragon, thou Crystal 
Christ? 

Phis is not sentiment nor imagination run 
wild. It becomes increasingly true that 


the interpretation is inseparable from the 


fact. We must sav just what the vers 


says, “He gave his onlv begotten Son. 


} 


This is not truth that in nev 
nd verification. It finds support in ou 
wn increasing ¢ perience f him l? 
more we accept these great truths cor 
erning him, the more we find oursely 

ing life’s realities with a fresh vi 
ind interpretation, With a courage ind 

. 


realism, and a faith that take the « - 
nd the bitterness from life, and put pur 


Ss and ( yn fic I ec own the 7 
Evil and God’s Love 
here remains the question of hx 


we can reconcile the ever-present problem 
of evil with the love of God. No man has 
ever yet wholly removed the mystery of 
this. But the more one thinks about it, 
the more does one see that our wish that 
God might have made all evil and sut- 
fering impossible forever is itse!f a lit- 
eral impossibility. It negates human 
freedom. It would make life meaning 
less because static. There could be no 
growth, and so no character. God chose 
to make people and this meant freedom 
to do evil as well as cood. There can be 
a will to holy love behind all this. And 
part of God’s purpose is to inspire people 
everywhere to banish as much evil and 
suffering as they can. 

The purpose ol the 
pears in the final phrase, 


Incarnation ap 
“that whoso 
ever believeth in him should not perish 
God did not 
manifest his divine love to “glorify him 
and enjoy him Po make this 
" 


known, our Lord Jesus Christ was bor 


but have everlasting life.” 
forever.” 

f a human mother, lived a human life 
ead eS. heer a ee ee 
lied a NUMAN death, and rose victorious 
over death cs il] al mg hie had been vik 


of Christmas Day, let 


lives pour out in service to others, let 
be opened more widely to him, 
Christ 
This 


it onl\ 


let our wonder turn to worship. 
was God's Christmas Gift to us 


is our Christmas gift to him—tl 
hat he really 


One Thal ie 


wants from us 


DONT WOUND A CHILD 


By S. L. MORGAN, Sr 
Wake Forest, N. C 


It has been a wound in my heart for more than 75 years. 


and she was one of my first teachers. 


- I was a tiny lad, 


I pictured her as a haughty “aristocrat.” 


I walked a mile from my humble home, crossed two creeks on foot bridges, 
climbed two steep hills, aspiring after knowledge to cope with the great world 


Timidly from a distance I admired my teacher, and longed to have her for 


a friend. 


And she could so easily have won my eternal love and gratitude. 


It would have required only a little kindness, and respect for me as a person. 


But often she humiliated me and left deep wounds. 
I looked and longed for kindness. 


and conjure them up. 


I didn’t look for them 
Humbly obedient 


and dutiful, I longed for a word of approval and appreciation, and I cannot 
remember that she ever gave it. She remained stiffly aloof and cool toward 
me. Wishing to be fair to her, I think to this day she “picked on me.” 


Once I chanced to make a strange sound by rubbing my hand on the back 
of the seat, and she said cruelly, “Did you do that? I thought you were a 


gentleman!” 


And before the school she was saying out loud I was not! It 


cut deep. And the wound has hurt for 75 years! 


And I deeply longed to have her respect, and to have her for a friend. And 
she was stiff and cold to all my overtures. 


It is even vet one of the poignant memories of a lifetime. 
the heart of 


me one of life’s great lessons: 


It burned into 
a child is tender, and the wounds 


of a child are deep and may last forever! 


Another teacher, a year or two later, won all my heart and has been a great 
power in my life—for 75 years. She was a plain country girl, but she personi- 
fied for me kindness, goodness and religion, and she bound my heart to her 
forever in love and gratitude. The first had her chance with me and failed; 
the other largely shaped all my life. I tell her so now and then, and lately 


she wrote me thanks—at 92. 


Beware of wounding a child; win his love by kindness. 
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Should Students Marry? 


HAVE a real personal problem from 
I a divinity student still in arts. It 
raises a question relevant to many stu- 
dents at the present time, and one that 
must have been in the mind of parents, 
professors and teachers. The letter is too 
long to quote im full, but I choose the 
relevant excerpts. 


“IT am writing to ask your advice and 
comment on a personal problem that my 
fiancée and I are facing. Our situation is 
that 1 am a student for the ministry 
studying for a degree. . We planned to 
marry in February, 1959. I then decided 
to enter the ministry, left my job, but 
still planned to marry on the date. The 
church authorities, however, advised us 
not to marry during my period at a uni 
versity. The presbytery only recognize 
me on that condition, to which I reluc 
tantly agreed. The condition was imposed 
in September, 1957. We found that the 
prospect of a long engagement was getting 
us down. I wrote asking the presbytery 
to waive the condition.” 


He then gives his reasons for wanting 
to marry 


“The preparation would be shared by 
both of us; in spite of a grant I am still 
dependent on my parents; as my mother 
is a teacher, some of the home chores fall 
on me. Also there is a younger sister still 
to be educated. [I take it that the wife 
would go to work, thus saving the stu 
dent’s parents.] The upshot was that al 
though the presbytery was sympathetic, 
they thought we should not marry, despite 
our circumstances. They felt that mar- 
ried students do not pursue their studies 
properly because of the demands of the 
wives. A student should discipline him- 
self; for a man who has to advise others 
cannot do so if he has given in himself. 
There was the danger of a baby while 
we were not in an economic position to 
start a family. Then there was the com 
munity life of the Divinity Hall. The 
college authorities do not like married 
students except under exceptional circum 
stances. 

God’s Will 

“Our problem is that we cannot see the 
point of their reasons for giving us that 
advice. If we could see that it is God's 
will for us not to marry, then we would 
be more content. We cannot see a valid 
reason, possibly because we want to get 
married so much; and we cannot accept 
the idea that God would want us to under- 
go discipline for discipline’s sake. We 
think we would be able to prepare better 
if we were married. ... Would it be right. 
therefore to marry when I finish arts, 
when the period of the condition imposed 
by the presbytery expires and therefore 
possibly go against the church? (They 
now say that no marriage should take 
place until his divinity training finishes.) 

“Is the way we think wrong and not 
in accordance with Christian faith? Is it 
right that a single man is in a better 
position to prepare himself for the min- 
istry than one married?” 


It goes without saying that readers of 
this column will have much sympathy 
for the young lovers. Courtship invari- 
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By JOHN G. McKENZIE 


ably means a good deal of strain and 
tension, and very long engagements, as 
far as possible, should be avoided. (I 
myself was engaged for eleven years and 
can speak from experience). Neverthe- 
less, the idea never entered my mind of 
marrying before I had taken both arts 
and divinity degrees. Nor did it enter 
the mind of my room-mate who was en- 
gaged for nine years at least. 

Certainly we could not have afforded 
the luxury, for the only money we had 
was a £20 a year bursary during prep 
tration in arts and £40 during our arts 
course and the first year in divinity. Had 
we married against the rules of the col 
lege we would have forfeited our bursary, 
that is if we had been allowed to con 
tinue our course. There were no married 
theological students in my time and | 
cannot recall a married arts student. 
Strict Rule 

The married students came in with the 
‘nd of the First World War. In Paton 
College when I was appointed in 1921 
I recall two. The close of the second 
World War saw a good many married 
students in the universities and Divinity 
Halls. In the intervening years, how- 
ever, the rule of the college was that no 
student was allowed to marry during his 
course, and that rule was strictly adhered 
to. More than one student, with most 
of the reasons my correspondent adduces, 
was refused permission to marry. 

If I remember rightly one student who 
defied the ban and married in the vaca- 
tion was turned down, though we never 
turned down a candidate because he was 
married, i.e., already married. 

To turn to my correspondent’s vital 
questions, let me first of all say that I 
think he formed a wrong impression in 
thinking that the ban was only for the 
period of his arts course. I feel the pres- 
bytery had the whole course in mind 
when they first advised him not to marry. 

Be that as it may, my correspondent 
feels that he and his fiancée would be 
more content if they could see that it 
was God’s will for them not to marry. 

I don’t think it is a question of God’s 
will in the sense that he does not want 
them to marry until the course is finished. 
It is rather a matter of expediency. It is 
perfectly lawful for them to marry but 
is it expedient? 

No Harm 

As for the long engagement getting 
them down, it shouldn’t and needn't. 
There need be no psychological harm in 
waiting. Nor do I think that God wants 
them to discipline themselves just for the 
sake of discipline. Yet there is a truth 
in the statement of the presbytery’s rep- 


resentative when he said: “A student 
for the ministry should discipline him- 
self, for a man who has to give advice 
to others cannot do so if he has given 
in himself.” 

There may be occasions in the course 
of his ministry when two young people 
want to marry against their parent's 
wishes because they feel he should wait 
until his apprenticeship is finished, even 
though the girl is to continue work. I 
have had not a few cases like that. The 
capacity to wait is a true mark of ma- 
turity. 

Nor do I think the presbytery is far 
wrong in regard to the demands of the 
wives; and certainly if a baby comes the 
demands can interfere with studies. There 
may then be a distracting economic prob- 
lem. And what of the fear of another? 
Phat can do more neurotic damage than 
i long engagement! 

Certainly a good deal depends on the 
wife; but more than once I had to remind 
my students that they were not studying 
for a degree in Domestic Science! On the 
other hand, we had one or two married 
students who gave me excellent results, 
but there were others! 

Studies must come first; just as later 
the church must be given priority over 
domestic chores or a gadding wife! I 
think also that there is truth in the claim 
for community life 

As an emeritus professor, then, I may, 
like my correspondent, not be altogether 
impartial or judicial. Nevertheless my 
advice would be to defer marriage until 
both arts and divinity courses are fin- 
ished. Although I am sure they would 
not be breaking a law of God by marry- 
ing now, I believe they would be violat- 
ing the law of expediency; and certainly 
it cannot be God’s will that they should 
go contrary to the rule of the presbytery. 


Whole-Hearted Study 

Whole-hearted absorption in one’s 
studies is essential for true preparation 
in all faculties; and I cannot but think 
from my own experience that being en- 
gaged, and looking forward to marriage 
on the completion of studies are an in- 
spiration to hard work; but the bonds 
of marriage in student days could easily 
become shackles. 

I should like to see some correspond- 
ence on this subject. It is a real problem 
both to students and professors. 

Copyright, The British 


used by permission. 


Weekly: 


REQUEST—May we have letters (under 
300 words) discussing this question?—Edi- 
tors. 
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EDITORIAL 
EBEBEEEEEEREBRER: 


Christmas, 1958 


It is no perfunctory exercise for us to 
extend sincere Christmas wishes to our 





subscribers, our advertisers, our suppli- 
ers, our well-wishers and all who con- 
tribute in any way to the enterprise sym 
bolized by the regular publication of this 
paper. 

Let us say ‘Thank you” for undeserved 
courtesies and for encouragement and 
support while we wish for you a Christ 
mas season in which its deepest mean 
ings are 


tion. 


realized with joy and satisfa¢ 


BEEEBREEEEEREBER, 
Myrtle Williamson 


It is a worthy movement that looks 
toward establishment of a memorial fund 
to honor the life and service of Miss 
Myrtle Williamson at Stillman Collegi 
Present plans are in terms of a small 
chapel on the campus where she devoted 
the best energies of the past ten years, 
until a malignancy was discovered. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more 
completely dedicated service than that 
which marked the life of Myrtle William- 
son—as home mission worker in North 
Carolina mountains, as a DCE in Kings 
port, Tenn., and Clearwater, Fla., as 
Bible teacher in Bartow, Fla., schools, 
as director of field work at the Assem 
bly’s Training School and, possibly as 
her crowning work, ten devoted years at 
Stillman as a living inspiration to col 
leagues and students. 

Many who knew her and others who 
only knew of her will regard it as a priv 
ilege to make some tangible gift toward 
a fitting memorial to the life of this great 
Christian 
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Sex Education 


Another area of obvious deficiency in 
teaching on the part of the church has 
come in for attention from two different 
sources recently. The area: sex educa- 
tion. The sources: A National Counci!- 
sponsored Consultation of Christian Edu 
cators on Sex Education and a Gelolo 
McHugh article in Look magazine for 
November 25. 

The consultation was held in Cincin- 
nati where churchmen were agreed that 
too much negative teaching had been 
practiced, too great reliance upon an au- 
thoritarian moral code has been the rule. 
[rue morality, they agreed, must be based 
on love and trust of both God and his 
children rather than on fear and rigid 
legalism. 

This observation was felt to be truc: 
“By and large, the only circumstances 
under which the church discusses sex are 
negative, condemning questionable litera- 
ture or movies, advising abstinence.” The 

sible, it was pointed out, does a better 
and more realistic job of it. 

Young people today want answers 
about sex that are not ignorant of the 
facts and blind to the problems, a sum- 
mary statement said. The church has to 
learn that its obscurantist position is sim- 
ply untenable . . . on doctrinal grounds. 

Parents are in a quandary, the confer- 
ence agreed, as they seek to provide guid- 
ince for their children in this field. W 
Clark Ellzey of Stephens College told 
the Cincinnati group: 

“The majority (of parents) are grop 
ing in an effort to find out how best to 
give information about the facts of life 
and shape the emotional attitudes of their 

hildren toward sex. . 

“The lack of any universally accepted 
standards of sex morality creates a tan 
gled rootage for psychosexual origins of 
sex attitudes and behavior for childrer 
of our modern parents.” 

The Look article contends that a vast 
proportion of ministers are inadequately 
trained and poorly informed in this area 
and that many of their efforts to counsel 
married or about-to-be-married couples 
are almost pathetic. Only about fifteen 
per cent are reported as doing any coun- 
seling that can be called competent. At 
least 50 per cent are purely negative 


Liquor on the Airwaves 


Che liquor interests are hailing a pos- 
sible break-through that would end 20 
years of voluntary broadcasting of liquor 
advertising. 

Station WOMT of Manitowoc, Wisc.. 
was the first in the current move to in- 
dicate that it would accept such adver- 
tising. 

The National Association of Broad- 
caster’s television code and radio stand- 
ards of good practice advise subscribing 
stations not to carry advertising of liquor. 
After the WOMT announcement, Presi- 


dent Hal Fellows of the NAB said the 
WOMT owner had sold “his birthright 
for a $20 bill.” 

Broadcasters attending a NAB regional 
meeting in Boston indicated in a straw 
poll that they sided with WOMT’s stand 
accepting liquor advertising by a vote 
of two to one. Seven stations which were 
not named indicated that they already 
accept liquor advertising. 

In Washington the Distilled Spirits 
Institute, which is the organized voice 
of most major domestic producers, indi- 
cated that its members had no intention 
of exposing themselves to further govern- 
mental, clerical and lay criticism by go- 
ing on the air. 

In New York, WOXR, the station of 
the New York Times, revealed that it has 
been running cordial, but not hard liquor, 
advertising for some years without ad- 
verse criticism. 

In Atlantic Beach, Fla., Station 
WKTX announced that it has been ready 
to accept hard liquor advertising since 
going on the air last January, has solic- 
ited the same, but has not sold any 
accounts. 

Despite official reactions frowning on 
this movement, it seems likely that unless 
there are organized protests to counter- 
act current pressures, the air waves will 
soon be carrying all kinds of encourage- 
ment to be a good fellow or not to stand 
out from the crowd as a queer one. 

Broadcasting Magazine, the business 
journal of television and radio, said that 
at least one of the top six distillers in 
the country who is also a member of the 
Distilled Spirits Institute is now con- 
vinced that liquor advertising will even- 
tually be admitted to television. He says 
that he is giving television the once-over 
since television must find some “new” 
advertising money. The magazine also 
Savs: 

“Another sign of possible break-through 
ot the liquor advertising ban is seen in 
New England where a firm now engaged 
in bottling of a ready-mixed highball is 
understood to be quietly feeling out sta- 
tion reaction in that part of the country. 
Though its agency has received several 
standing offers, it is learned that it fears 
that possible adverse public reaction in 
puritan New England might hurt initial 
consumer acceptance. The agency may 
change its mind if its feelers sense suf- 
ficient support, but it would not schedule 
any radio commercials before 8 p. m.” 


9t4 an Jdea! 


RETIRED SERVICE 

One church seeks to use the time 
and talents of retired men and 
women under the title of “Minute 
Men,” after they have indicated 
their willingness. Calls for their 
service include bulletins to fold, 
money to count, letters to process, 
a hospital visit to make, and trans- 
portation. 
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Meditation for Christmas time 


THE MANGER SPEAKS AGAIN 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


iy THE MANGER in which Mary laid 
the child Jesus is never used as a 
symbol, like the cross, it may be partly 
because it is less simple and easy to 
draw; surely not because it bears less 
meaning. It is eloquent, as everything 
our Lord touched was eloquent, if we 
will listen. 

Let it speak to us today of the resource- 
fulness of love, and the consecration of 
the second-best. The citizens of Bethle- 
hem had no suggestions to offer. They 
could only say there was no room. What 
to do with the baby no one cared to sug- 
gest. It was Mary who thought of that. 
Not everyone would have thought of it 
even if they had been there. But Mary 
saw the crude trough where the animals 
had perhaps left a wisp or two of straw 
after their supper, and her imagination 
changed that unlovely object into a cradle, 
the only kind of cradle she could get. 

So it is always with love, so it is with 
love for Christ. You wish you had some- 
thing better for him, you feel that noth- 
ing is too good for him; but you see no 
way of serving him. Remember the man- 
ger; love will find a way. There was once 
a woman who did a great deal for the 
cause of Christian education, and so for 
the Kingdom of God, yet she did not have 
what most people would think essential, 
namely a degree. She had little formal 
education of any kind. You might have 
thought it impossible for her to make any 
notable contribution to the training of 
Christian leaders for church and state. 
But she moved to a college town and 
opened a boarding house, not to make 
money but to make it possible for poor 
boys to attend college. Year by year, 
from one college generation to another, 
she and her devoted daughter ran that 
boarding house; and today there are bril- 
liant, able and consecrated men on five 
continents doing good work for God and 
man, who would not have been able to 
equip themselves for that work without 
the practical assistance given by that 
sood woman. She served God with what 


she had. 


HE MANGER SPEAKS to us again 

of the consecration of the second- 
best. Here especially it speaks to us who 
are older. We like Mary had hoped for 
something better. But as life goes on, 
most of us are left with something as 
unlike what we had expected as the 
stable in Bethlehem was unlike the home 
in Nazareth. In such a case the tempta- 
tion always comes to give up. In place 
of the great influence we once hoped to 
wield, we find ourselves moving in a 
narrow circle indeed. In place of the 
great talent we thought we had, time has 
shown that we have nearly no talent at 
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all. In place of the great wealth we once 
hoped to control, we are satisfied if we 
can only get our note renewed at the bank. 
Always, beside the finely wrought cradle 
of our dreams, stands in mockery the rude 
manger of reality. 

Indeed, as life goes on its inevitable 
way, all life is second-best. Health once 
so buoyant is breaking year by year. 
Circles of friendship once so large are 
narrowing with each funeral—and new 
friends do not always come to take the 
place of the old. Powers of mind and 
body grow less and less, life sifts down 
to something crude and bare. So there 
is always that temptation to give up. If 
we cannot serve God with the great gift, 
we refuse him the small. 


UT THE MANGER says to us: No! 

Do not give up! If you have sin- 
cerely loved the Lord Jesus, your love 
will find a way to serve. You will find 
a way to consecrate the second-best. If 
your best has passed, if the great years 
come no more, then give to God what is 
left to give. Remember Mary and the 
manger. It was not a pretty present. Be- 
side even an ordinary cradle it would 
have seemed almost like an insult to offer 
it to any child—even more so to this 
child. But because she had nothing bet- 
ter, Mary used the manger to express her 
love. 

Kagawa in Japan, for instance, knows 
what this means. Deprived of full health, 
suffering from many diseases, he has 
given to God and man his second-best 
strength. And because it was fully dedi- 
cated, his second-best was better than 
many a best that has been selfishly used. 
McConkey, a lifelong invalid, unable 
to reach great audiences by word of 
mouth, wrote from his invalid’s bed little 
messages that have uplifted many a soul. 
John Milton, stricken with blindness, yet 
wrote in the dark more brilliantly than 
ever in the light. 


one E.. LEE. proscribed by his 
country, far gone in years, a beaten 
man, came to a time when another man 
would have given up. His best years were 
gone in vain. Nothing in life was 
left him but the second-best. But Lee 
knew the lesson of the manger. Across 
the Blue Ridge was a little college which 
now called him to be its president, at next 
to no salary and with no prestige at all. 
Looking down the years, the keen vision 
of Lee saw that what his reunited country 
needed now was men; and in that college 
he saw his opportunity for training them. 
So across the Blue Ridge he rode, to give 
his last five years training young men 
to be citizens, gentlemen and Christians 
in a great nation. So it came to pass that 





gone 


the last five years of Lee were the greatest 
after all, because he consecrated the 
second-best. 

Where a better and best are possible, 
the second-best is a shabby thing. In 
ancient times the sacrifice of a less than 
perfect animal was forbidden. A lame 
sheep—no. But if one did not have a 
sheep nor a lamb nor so much as a little 
dove, God accepted the handful of meal. 

So the manger reminds us that the gift 
made possible by the resourcefulness of 
love, the gift which is the best one has, 
even though it does not glow with light, 
nevertheless is a thing over which angels 
may rejoice. 


DEC. 1 CORRECTION—Dr. Foreman’s 
December 1 feature contained a _ proof- 
reading error which should be corrected 
in readers’ copies—Column 2, 21 lines 
from the bottom, change borrow to bur- 
row: “We may borrow... but not burrow 
into it... .”—Eds. 


CAMPUS NEWS 


In an informal organization known as 
‘Stillman Supporters,” nearly 800 per- 
sons and about 100 church groups have 
contributed $14,514 for this Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., college for Negroes for a renova- 
tion project in Winsborough Hall, the 
dormitory for freshman and sophomore 
women, during the past two years... . 
Plans have been made for a new struc- 
ture for the Brown Memorial Church, 
alongside the Stillman campus, which 
serves faculty and students. The initial 
unit is expected to cost approximately 
$125,975. 





es * 

Closed-circuit television instruction 
was inaugurated at Union Seminary in 
Virginia in a church history class taught 
by Ernest Trice Thompson. Approxi- 
mately 64 students listened and observed 
over the TV circuit, while an equal num- 
ber were in the classroom. Tests will be 
given at the end of the quarter and the 
two groups will be compared. During the 
following quarter the groups will be re- 
versed and tested again at the end of the 
term. There were some indications that 
students pay better attention to the TV 
screen than to a lecturer in the classroom. 

The Presbyterian, U. S., Board of 
World Missions in Nashville, Tenn. was 
visited recently by 125 members of the 
faculty and student body of Louisville 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary. The 
182-mile trip was made by bus. The Sem- 
inary family was invited on a one-day 
visit for seminar sessions on the specific 
cause of World Missions and the World 
Missions program. 

Executive Secretary C. Darby Fulton 
of the Missions Board said this was the 
first time a whole student body from one 
of the seminaries has ever visited the 
Board. 








RELIGION IN STATE UNIVERSITIES 
IS DEFENDED BY PASTOR 


Ann ArsBor, Micu. (rRNS)—A Uni- 
versity of Michigan expert on constitu 
tional law says state universities can 
teach religion on a basis similar to other 
academic subjects without violating the 
principle of church-state separation. 

Prof. Paul G. Kauper is one of several 
contributors to a new University of Mich 
igan Press publication, Religion and the 
State University, which was used as 
basic reference work for a recent national 
consultative conference her 


Closed Observance 

The confe rence, sp ynsored by the unl 
versity and the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, brought to a clos 
the centennial observance of student reli 
gious activity on the UM campus 

Prof. Kauper writes 

‘In view of the intellectual climate tnat 
prevails at the university levels, there i 
no compelling reason why a specific reli 
gious faith, whether it be Christianity 
Judaism, Mohammedanism, or Hinduism 
cannot be taught fairly. objectively, and 
temperately for the purpose of presenting 


the doctrines, history and nature of the 
ecclesiastical organization. 

“The separation principle should not 
stand in the way of a state university’s 
adoption of a program in any of these 
forms as long as the principles of volun- 
tarism and equality are observed and the 
courses are taught to promote understand- 
ing rather than to indoctrinate.” 

However, Prof. Kauper stresses that, in 
deference to the separation principle, 
ourses properly given for credit should 
be offered as electives so that the stu- 
dent’s participation is wholly voluntary 
and the principle of equality of oppor- 
tunity should be observed. The state uni- 
versitv should deal in a fair and even- 
handed way with all religious groups, he 
says. 


Meet Academic Standards 
The professor adds that if opportuni 
ties are offered for various religious 
rroups to supply teachers for courses in 
ecific religious faiths, this opportunity 
open to a 
to meet the university’s academic stand- 
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“A university which deliberately ex- 
cludes all courses with a positive religious 
content from its curriculum is not just 
failing to teach religion,” he says. “It 
is becoming a ‘telling witness’ that reli- 
gion is irrelevant to that process of cul- 
tivating the mind and spirit that we call 
higher education.” 

“The university may well take the posi- 
tion that it is derelict to the high purpose 
for which it was created if it fails to deal 
in a positive way with religion as a vital 
force in the life and history of man.” 

“The real question is not whether reli- 
gion may be studied at the state univer- 
sity, but whether it deserves treatment in 
courses with a primary religious orienta- 
tion.” 


State Universities Are 
Urged to Teach Religion 


ANN Arbor, MICH. (RSN)—State uni- 
versities should teach religion on much 
the same basis as other academic dis- 
ciplines, the general secretary of the Re- 
ligious Education Association said here. 

Herman W. Wornom of New York ad- 
dressed the National Consultative Con- 
ference on Religion and the State Uni- 
versity, sponsored by the University of 
Michigan Office of Religious Affairs in 
co-operation with the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews. 

Summarizing results of visits to 20 
leading state universities over the past 
two years, he said that ‘“‘many state uni- 
versities either have no policies for of- 
fering religion as an academic subject 
for credit or, where such policies do 
exist, they frequently fail to give full 
recognition to religion as a legitimate 
icademic subject.” 

‘In some institutions,”’ he said, “plans 
for offering and providing credit for 
religion courses are makeshift arrange- 
ments made in response to outside pres- 
sure to have religion recognized academ- 
ically.” 

Mr. Wornom observed that “by and 
large state universities either lack clear 
policies for dealing with religion, or these 
policies are lacking in a firm rationale 
based on academic principles and stand- 
ards which support provision for other 
major disciplines in the curriculum.” 

“Certainly academic freedom is a 
cardinal doctrine of higher education 
today and especially so in state univer- 
sities,” he said and added that if this 
doctrine “were fully explored as regards 
teaching religion and systems of thought 
about ultimate questions, it would be 
found that a state university would not 
be prohibited in appointing eminent 
scholars to its faculty.” —_ 
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Another address was given by Prof. 
Emeritus Clarence P. Shedd of the Pa- 
cific School of Religion, Berkeley, Calif. 
He said: ‘The most important single 
influence on the religious life of students 
is intelligent good will for religion on the 
part of the university administration. The 
effect of administrative concern and ini- 
tiative on students, faculty, the curricu- 
lum and the student religious foundations 
is impossible to overestimate.” 


Welcome to Former U.P.s 


In the presbyteries of the former Pres- 
wvterian Church, USA, where a few for- 
mer United Presbyterian ministers and 
hurches are being received on Jan. 1 the 
reminder is going around that due cere- 
nony should attend the reception of these 
new members. In a communication from 
Stated Clerk, Eugene Carson Blake, 
ttention is called particularly to these 
nstances where there is no true merger 
existing presbyteries, but onlv a few 
en and churches are involved. 
The former USA ministers are re- 
minded by Dr. Blake that the reception 
t these members should not be a merely 
utine matter as he urges those of the 
isting presbytery to try to put them- 
selves in the place of the new men who 
At the same 
issues a reminder that “there are 
small but important matters which also 


re entering the presbytery 
time he 


your concern such as the com- 
nittee assignments of new ministers and 
Iders, of fair listing of seniority for 
omination as commissioners to the Gen- 
eral Assembly.” 

Early after the first of the year it is 
inticipated that all the newly merged 
presbyteries will be organized and func- 
tioning. 


ist be in 


Sixth Negro Pastor 
Jailed in Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. (RNS)—Calvin 
W. Woods, pastor of East End Baptist 
Church, was jailed here, several weeks 
after preaching a sermon condemning 
racial segregation. He became the seventh 
Negro Protestant clergyman to be ar- 
rested in Birmingham during recent 
weeks. 

Charged with advocating a boycott of 
city buses, the 24-year-old pastor, who 
was freed on $500 bond, had been de- 
tained about eight hours. He admitted 
preaching against segregation but denied 
mentioning a boycott. 

Earlier. three other ministers were 
among 14 Birmingham Negroes convicted 
of violating the city’s bus segregating 
ordinance, which authorizes drivers to 
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control seating. Two of the ministers 
were fined $100 and sentenced to terms 
of 90 and 60 days, respectively. They 
were freed on bonds of $300 each. The 
third minister and the 12 other Negroes 
were released with suspended sentences 
of 180 days each. 

While the 14 were in jail, three Mont- 
gomery, Ala., Negro pastors who came 
here to assist them were arrested on 
vagrancy charges and also were jailed 
and later released. Investigation of their 
arrests by a federal grand jury here has 
been ordered by y: Attorney General 
William P. Rogers to determine whether 
their civil rights were violated by police. 


Judge Youngdahl’s Opinion 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. (RNS)—School 
segregationists are trying to break down 
the tradition of rule by law, Federal 
Judge Luther W. Youngdahl of Wash 
ington, D. C., told a church men’s club 
here. 

Should their views prevail, he said, 
we would be governed by the rules 
the jungle—every man for himself, brut 
strength and survival of the fittest. 

The judge strongly defended the U.S 
Supreme Court’s 1954 decision ordering 


integration of white and Negro schools 
and actions of lower federal courts in 
enforcing it. 

He said segregationist attempts to pri 


vent integration since the decision art 
degrading to the United States’ position 
as a global leader, “especially in those 
nations tottering between allegiance to 
Communism and the free world.” 

Judge Youngdahl acknowledged that 
the decision overturned the doctrine of 
permitting separate but equal facilities, 
which had stood for more than a half a 
century. This doctrine, he said, was a 
“myth.” 

Over the vears, he said the court has 
overturned a number of precedents. ‘New 
conditions and new cricumstances require 
reinterpretation of the Constitution. Th 
court cannot be and was never intended 
by the framers of the Constitution to be 
shut off in a little shell, away from life,” 
he said. 


Columbia Campaign in S. C. 

The financial campaign for Columbia 
Seminary in South Carolina will be con- 
ducted from January through May, 1959, 
with a goal approved by synod represen- 
tatives amounting to $1,250.000. 
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JESUS IS CHRIST THE LORD 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for December 28, 1958 
Mark 8:27-35 


At the beginning of his ministry 
Jesus addressed himself to the nation as 
a whole, but as time went on and the 
ypposition of the religious leaders in- 
creased, while the mass of the people 
showed themselves persistently unwilling 
to reverse their materialistic conceptions 
of the coming Kingdom, he gave himself 
more and more to the training of the 
Twelve. 

In the eighth chapter of Mark we read 
how growing opposition led Jesus to 
withdraw from Galilee northward along 
the river Jordan until he came into the 
region around about Caesarea Philippi, 
a town of some importance, beautifully 
situated near the springs of the Jordan, 
at the southern base of Mount Hermon, 
and about twenty-five miles from Caper- 
naum. 


1. Peter’s Confession: Jesus Is 

the Christ 

After a period of prayer (Lk. 9:18) 
Jesus turned to the disciples and asked, 
“Who do men say that I am?” They 
had mingled with the people, talked to 
strangers, and knew the various currents 
of thought. Opinion, they reported, was 
divided. Some thought he was John the 
suptist, that fearless prophet whom 
Herod had martyred, come again to life; 
thers, that he was Elijah, the most pop- 
ulur of all the prophets, noted for his 
‘ourage; others that he was Jeremiah 
(Mt. 16:14), renowned for his tender- 
ness, but also for his boldness; others 
that he was some other of the older proph- 
ets or perhaps a new prophet, in line 
vith the old promise of Moses in Deut. 
18:15. 

It appears that no one outside the 
ircle of the Twelve now looked upon 
Jesus as the Messiah. There had been 
those who were inclined to accept him as 
such (cf. Jn. 6:15, 66), but they had 
gradually come to the conclusion that 
Jesus was not the man to usher in the 
kingdom of material splendor and polit- 
ical dominion for which thev were look- 


ing. It is a remarkable tribute to Jesus’ 
-haracter that. in spite ef this fact, he 
vas commonly regarded as reinca"na 
f some one of the great propheti: 

res of the past. They could not ex 

pl the riddle of his personality except 
by saving that he was John, or Flijah 
x Jeremiah, or some other of the preph- 
tts. All these were rugged men, quite 
lifferent from the gentle Jesus as pi 


fourth centurv on. Let 
us remember that these portraits cannot 


tured from the 


laim to represent the original: thev re- 
fect the Christian ideal of asceticism 
and withdrawal from the world of later 


centuries. Jesus’ contemporaries saw him 
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in quite a different light. They num- 
bered him among the prophets, bold, ag- 
gressive, masculine, who _ proclaimed 
God’s word to an unwilling generation. 
John, Elijah, Jeremiah, or one of the 
prophets! Any spiritual leader could be 
satisfied with a tribute like that—anyone 
but Jesus. He turned to the disciples 
with a personal question which they 
could not avoid, “But who do you say 
that I am?” He asked that he might 
know how far they had advanced in their 
discipleship, how far prepared they were 
to meet the critical days just ahead. 
Peter answered not only for himself, 
but also for the Twelve: “You are the 
Christ.” This confession did not mean 
that Peter at this time regarded Jesus as 
fully divine (this came after the resur- 
rection); it did mean that Peter was 
convinced that Jesus was not the fore- 
runner of the Messiah, as the people had 
decided, but the Messiah himself. Though 
he acknowledged Peter’s statement to be 
true, Jesus strictly charged his disciples 
that they should keep the matter to them- 
selves. Neither the people at large nor 
the out-and-out opponents of Jesus, who 
had their own theories of what the Mes- 
siah should be and lacked the moral 
sympathy that bound the Twelve to him, 
nor even the outer circle of true disciples 
who had passed through no such experi- 
ence of intimate acquaintance with Jesus 
as these twelve had had, were vet pre- 
pared for the announcement of Jesus’ 
Messiahship. They would all have in- 
terpreted it according to their own con 
ception of Messiahship and would un- 
doubtedly have endeavored to commit 
Jesus to a policy of revolution against 
Rome. Even his most intimate disciples 
still had much to learn. A short time 
afterwards two of them urged him to use 
his Messianic power to destroy a Sa- 
maritan village by fire from heaven, as 
Elijah had destroyed the men whom the 
king of Israel had sent to arrest him 
Jesus was forced to rebuke them, as no 
doubt he would rebuke many of his dis 
iples todav, “You do not know what 
manner of spirit vou are of; for the Son 
of man came not to destrov men’s lives 
hut to save them” (Lk. 9:55-56 mg). 


I!. The Cross Is Necessary for 

Christ 

As soon as Jesus perceived that the 
disciples had discovered for themselves 
that he was the Messiah, he began to 
show them what his Messiahship implied: 
first, what it meant to him, then, what it 
meant to them. 

First, he began to teach them that he 
himself must suffer. He had given them 
intimations of this fact before, but this 


was his first clear teaching on the matter. 
Of course he could not teach them that 
he must suffer as the Messiah until they 
realized that he was the Messiah, but no 
sooner had they learned the one lesson 
than he began to teach them the other. 

is only the beginning of that instruc- 
tion that we have here. Matthew (16:21) 
says distinctly, “from that time began 
Jesus” to teach them, and Mark tells us 
from time to time Jesus repeated the les- 
son (9:30-32; 10:32-34). 

In this first lesson he tells them that 
he “must” suffer, but he does not explain 
why he must do so. Later he gives them 
intimations also as to the reason (cf. 
10:45; Lk. 22:19f, and Isaiah g3, to 
which many of Jesus’ words refer. 
Mark says he spoke this first lesson of 
the cross openly, that is, plainly, unmis- 
t kably, as opposed to the hints of veiled 
allusions such as he had _ previously 
given. 

Peter, however, took Jesus aside and 
began to rebuke him. We can agree with 
Dr. Barton: 

“That Peter should venture to reprove 
Jesus is surprising, but not that he found 
it difficult to accept Jesus’ announcement 
of his death. Affection for Jesus and his 
confessed faith in Jesus’ Messiahship both 
made such acceptance difficult. The Jews 
of Jesus’ day believed not in a suffering. 
but in a triumphant Messiahship, and least 
of all in one whom his own nation should 
reject. To Peter, sharing still the ideals 
of his people, Messiahship so far from 
involving rejection and death excluded 
them (c. Jn. 12:34; Luke 24:20, 21, 26).” 

At Peter’s speech Jesus turned sharply 
around to see if the rest of the disciples 
had noted what was passing. And when 
he saw that it was the case, he rebuked 
Peter in the hearing and for the warning 
of all: “Get behind me, Satan.” These 
were the very words used by Jesus in 
his temptation in the wilderness. 

“Peter in his repudiation of the doctrine 
of the cross is dominated by the same 
sort of worldly ideals to which Satan had 
there appealed. He is indeed Satan’s 
mouthpiece, for he is not thinking in 
terms of God’s values and purposes, but 
in the common terms of men.” 

“Out of my way, Satan! For you are 
more concerned with human ambitions 
than with the purposes of God.” So T. 
W. Manson translates his words. 

Is it really possible for a man to be- 
lieve in Christ and yet not have the mind 
of Christ, to be a spokesman for the devil, 
to hinder rather than help Christ’s cause, 
to be fighting in the ranks of those who 
oppose rather than those who aid in the 
progress in the Kingdom of God? 

Of course it is. Peter was the first of 
such men, but by no means the last. In 
every age there have been men who ac- 
knowledged Jesus as Lord and yet in 
this battle or that have fought on the side 
of the devil rather than on the side of 
God. I imagine we all know such men 
today, or think we do. We may be wrong 
in our judgments, yet such men there 
are, or otherwise the church would not 
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be so divided in its judgment regarding 
the critical issues of the day 

As a matter of fact this is true of us 

ill at one time or another, in one area 

r another As we look back over our 

ves we will have to admit all of us that 


here have been times when we too, quite 


unwittingly, allowed the devil to use« 


is for his mouthpiece ; that there have 
been Ooccastlons when we hind red rather 
than helped th iuse of Christ; that 


there have been issues in which we hav 
been rang d not on God's side Dut 
men’s side 

And since this is so we will have t 
dmit that there is a possibility that su 
is still the Cust That il one respect or 


another we reflect the mind of the world 


nd not the mind of Christ: that on this 
point or that we are spokesmen for the 
devil: that in this cause or that we are 
drance rather that help: that in this 
that issue we are on men’s side rather 
than God s sic Wi do hot know th 
this is the ise, of course: but we have 
to admit that ther s that possibility 
This is true because ot minds art 


moulded by the traditions that have come 


down to us and by the pressures that 
flow in from every side: and it is diff 


ult for us to ESCA the errors of our 
ioe In addition there re some areas 
of our lives which we have not vet full 
surrende red to Christ 
always believe that Jesus real mean 
what he savs 

Not to recognize that this is true means 
that our eves are shut to the light that 
might otherwise ome to us trom his 
word: that we do not recognize our own 
shortcomings, and therefore do not in pet 
tence seek his pardoning grace as we 
ought and that in consequence We shall 
ve lacking in sympathy and understand 
ng of our fellowmen 
Recognizing our w 
ook to God for | irdon, for 
And it mav be that 


like Peter, bumbling and stumbling to 


s 


ing and for str neth 


hye end Wwe tow h 1) } ast + 1,] ' 
Is service 
lll. The Cross for the Disciples 

\s SOO! is at lis Dics ol f¢ Sse 
Jesus was the Messial winted ou 


vould call themselve sd | 

nv nN I \ } 

env hims | 
t ym 

st i 

iscipleship is self- Let h 

! ‘ I lo | S S 
suggest the t iwh , os 

a { st—t] ’ 1 
ther accepted as ( f one’s lif 

| would \ ln Tesu 
sugges | | \ fror 
hief Direct ( < ( nust 1 \ ( 
ourself 1 such i ( ( | Ol vould 


henceforth live in my service vou must 
t once cease to live for your own pleas- 
lo deny oneself is to 
make one’s own interest and 


leasure the end of life and one’s own 


ire and interest.” 


t is to 


1 ‘ } f 
Wii Clie law Ol 


Christ 


action and to follow 
in making God's will the law of 
ction (Jn. 4:34; 5:30) and the well- 
wing of men the end of life (Mk. 10:42 
+5). Or to put it more briefly, it is to 
renounce self and enthrone Christ 
The second obligation or condition of 
discipleship is the bearing of the cross 
The phrase really indicates not a second 
] ondition, but rather the 
tent to which Jesus’ 


their devotion to him 


wation = oF 
disciples are to 
A criminal 
ried his owt cross to the pla e of 
execution, and to take up the cross meant, 

s the first disciples well understood, to 
Mace ot death. 


) the Che equivalent 


t in our language would be to go t 
the gallows or to the fighting front, wher 
death is always an imminent possibility 


lo take up the cross and follow him is 
to he readv as he was. to lav down life 


ot God and 


] 
] 


tself in obedience to the wil 
the good of men. 

The third obligation or condition o 
lis ipleship is to follow Jesus. It is not 
enough to deny self, not enough to 
up our cross. We must do so as Jesus’ 

Jesus gives four reasons why his dis 
iples should be willing to denv them 
selves even at the cost of life itself. The 
first is stated as parad 


} 


' : "eh ’ 
For whoever would save his life will 


lose it, and whoever loses his life for 


mv sake and the gospel's will save it 
Phe early Christians would have no dif- 
ficultv in understanding this vers \ 


man who was not willing to die for 


Christ's cause could not hope to live in 
the life to come. A man who was willing 
>die ON a Cross OF 1N the rena for Christ 
ould find eternal life. A man must be 
willing to pav the cost, whatever it was: 
ly so ould he hope to save h s eal 
it 
| second s lows up and 
s the first Kor t does it profit 
! wl) it y d does } m) f 
l eat whole \ rid na orfei his 
\ man m refuse to t God's 
f lis | He m 1 hes 
yleasu wel it eV vel Os 
ie ee ee * vorld. it 
uuld still be d bargain, si 
sing Go« vill Mas =s \\ 
] ter i] 1 
( } d reason ids to qi sup rts 
( I riw if \ it al nal TIVE 
‘ s life.” W once |] 
vasted, there is ing WI vhi 
oug] cx: d wit! e' 
l vy ¢is Is VO tl less 
ve fourth reason goes | Jesus 
Statement x yhoever . 
shamed of me and of my words in this 


‘ are =i 
adulterous and sinful generation of him 


will the Son of man also be ashamed when 


he comes in the glory of his Father with 


the holy angels.” 


IV. Its Significance for Us 


J 


1. Jesus would have us 
fuith in him. It does not matter what 
others believe The ines apable question 
comes to each of us: Who do you say 
that I am? Albert Schweitzer, brilliant 
scholar, who has been willing to “bury 
himself in Africa as a medical mission- 


hook, Thre 


onfess oui 


arv, wrote al the end of his 
(Juest of the Histor al Jesus: 


“Christ comes to us as one unknown 
without a name, as of old he came by the 
lakeside to the disciples who knew hin 
not. He speaks to us the same word: ‘Fol 
low thou me’ and sets us to the tasks 
which he has to fulfill for our time. He 
commands and to those who obey him he 
will reveal himself in the toils, the con 
flicts, the sufferings which they shall pass 
through in his fellowship, and, as an in 
effable mystery, they shall learn in thei) 
own experience who he is.” 


But it is not enough to confess that 
Jesus is the Christ. A general defeated 
by the Duke of Wellington in a decisive 
battle came to the ec nqueror and be gan 
long speech on the Duke’s great military 

hilitv and accomplishments, but he made 


Welling 


minutes and ther 


no move to surrender his sword. 
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ton stood it for several 


said, “IT appreciate vour applause, but 
surrender. Gentlemen, give me 
our swords.” (‘Told by Frank S. Mead 
Tarbell’s Tea 

2. Jesus bids us to deny ourselves and 

Other- 
is disciples. We must 
deny self, that is, we must take self off 
the throne and seek first the Kingdom 
We must 

willing to 
to par the cost whateve r it may be Not 


hers’ Guide ) So 


tuke up our cross and follow him 


Wise We cannot be 


God and his righteousness. 
] } 


take up the cross, that is. we 


many of us will be called upon to di 
{ . ] tet } + e } 1] ] 
tor Christ. but some of us may be called 
‘pon to jeopardize our political future, 

cause We ale determined to vote uwccord 
ng to our convictions: some of us ma\ 


«” called upon to suffer heavy financial 


losses, because we will not resort to 
wdy business transactions; some of us 
\ le n to lose our popularity 
) iuUst \\ \ ( Owe! yur id ils to 
rik the 1 = ( e worl No. true 
( hy < I ‘ yi to es ‘ hye ross 
But = ( i iwh jel se] t 
s not enoug ( ike u e's cross 
There mat ven in our modern worl 
Vil re pre re den elt ind te \ 
the cost W te mm; n or m 
here Ises, x tt rocd, son 
ff them not so good, and some of the 
YOSItIVE ev Peake tl (‘ommunists 
amp! The ill weou- 
sands of th who are prepar to deny 
themselves eve to the cle itl ad tha s 
one the great secrets of their <u . 
ut thev follow kK Marx. If Chris 
anity is not to lose ground in many qu 
ters there must be more of 


ourselves and take 


our cross and follow Te sus, 
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BOOK NOTES 


YOUR SHARE OF GOD. By Hornell Hart. 
Prentice-Hall, New York. 216 pp., $3.95. 


Certain suggestions of 





method here 
made are practical but for the trinitarian 

hristian Dr. Hart’s admixture of “psy- 
chical research,” case histories, group dy- 
namics and Emersonian theology, all cast 
in a “how-to-do-it” resembling 
that associated with the name of Dr. 
Peale, provides 


format 


unsatisfactory 
suidance. The technique of 
Prayer” 


praver 
“Listening 
recommended by Dr. Hart, de- 
scribed by the publishers as “an effective, 
almost miraculous way of ‘tuning in on 
God,” will appeal to a certain kind of 
mystic, a type to be found in many reli- 
gions, Asiatic and Occidental. That I 
may get my “share of God” by methods 
within my control, and that for whatever 
high and noble ends, scund strangely like 
the ego-motivated manipulation that the 
Old Testament calls idclatry of Baal. 

Paut LESLIE GARBER. 
Decatur, Ga. 


PSYCHIATRY AND RELIGIOUS EXPERI- 
ENCE. By Louis Linn and Leo W. Schwarz. 
Random House, New York. 307 pp., $4.95. 


Recently many new volumes have ap- 
peared in the joint field of psychiatry and 
religion. This book is a pleasant and 
outstanding experience among the cur- 
rently available efforts to bring together 
disc iplines tco long assumed antagonistic. 


“Communists know what they want,” 
suvs Professor Hromadka, leader of the 
church in Czecho-Slovakia, and then 
asks, “Do we know what we want and 
what we believe 7” 

Kao Tien Hsi is a Chinese convert 
from Communism to Christianity. In 
Christianity Today he recently wrote 


‘The noble qualities of the Communist 
partisans are their disciplined life of self- 
denial, their enthusiastic devotion, their 
zeal to preach and convert men, their 
ability to endure hardship and suffer per 
secution, as well as their faith that com- 
munism will conquer the world. Many 
young Chinese Communists have given 
up their all children, property, 
tam ly, even their lives—for the cause of 
the social revolution and for their party 
In church history we have many many 
more such examples than the communists. 
Can we in this generation keep up the 
spirit of sacrifice, martyrdom, exertion 
in work and hardship for our faith, for 
our mission and for our Lord? If we have 
this kind of spirit, we will not he ashamed 
of being Christians or afraid of failures.” 


wives, 


In the first three Christian centuries 
Christianity conquered the Roman em- 
pire because, as one distinguished scholar 
put it, Christians outlived, out thought 
and out died the pagan world. And 
is the challenge which 
If any one would come after me, said 
Jesus, let him deny himself 
his cross and follow me 


f 
‘ 


Lesson theme and scripture yoye t i the Divi 
on of Education, National (ou ft Churehes. Ser 
juotations from tie Revised Stet S Ween 


DECEMBER 15, 1958 


rhe authors state that their aim is to show 
how insights in both psychiatry and 
ligion may be used to relieve human sut- 
fering. However it becomes apparent 
quickly that they have produced a book 
of special value as a primer for the be- 
ginner in either religion or psychiatry 
Linn and Schwarz begin by separating 
the “domains” of religion and psychia- 
try. What a relief it is to find that the 
religious le:der need not and should not 
be a psychiatrist, and that the psychia- 
trist need and should not be a 
leader! 


religious 
This approach is representative 
of the thoughtful manner in which points 
of cooperation and of separation are es 
tablished thre ughout the book. The need 
for referrals by f profs ss1onal 
to the other and aptly dem 
onstrated. 


each type 


skillfully 


Beginning with childhood and movin 
through 


adolescence to the problems ot 
adulthood the authors show the interplay 
between the religious development and 
psychological stability of the individual 
For each problem written about clinical 
material is richly used to demonstrate the 
neg itive effects of not referring the indi 
vidual to the proper counselor, either re 
ligious or psychiatric, and the positive 
effects of appropriate referral. The clin 
ical cases bring the necessary life and 
warmth to the bock to prevent its being 
i “typical textbook.” However it does 
seem possible that a reader, lacking the 
clinical insights of both authers, might 
not always understand their clinical con 
clusions. 

This is a book which should find its 
way into the library and reading of thos« 
whose work takes them into the common 
ground religion and psychiatry. Im 
proved mutual understanding may be one 
of the side, but major, 
reading. 


benefits from its 


Mirtame K. DRUCKER. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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AT CHRISTMAS The Poteet Git 


The Revised Standard Version Bible 


The beautiful story of the Nativity —in the 
clear, accurate, powerful words of the RSV — 
is especially timely reading during this Christ- 
mas season. This is the version, acclaimed by 
the religious leaders of forty denominations, 
that millions have turned to for guidance, com- 
fort and inspiration. 


Use this coupon, today, to order from 
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| 1 N. 6th St., Richmond 19, Va. I 
| Gentlemen: Please send me the following RSV Bibles: | 
| —Maroon buckram (3800) | 
| —Maroon buckram—with the words of Christ in red (3900 RL) s.ccocccc 7.50 | 
— Black genuine leather, gold edges (3807).. 10.00 
| —Black genuine leather, gold edges | 
w e words of Christ in re L) .00 
| ith th ds of Christ i @ (3907 R 11.0 
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ADDRESS. | 
| CITY. STATE | 
| My remittance is enclosed. (€ Bill me. | 





M | N | ST t R | AL BEd cog gr” Cramerton, N. C., gp orn al ADDRESSES 


Daniel Juengst, A.P.C.M. Luebo, 


: Congo Belge, Africa. 
Presbyterian, U. P. USA Ps Charles T. McKee, A.P.C.M., Bulape, 
M E N T | O N Hampton B. Hawes, pastor of West- \weka, Congo Belge, Africa. 
minster church, Los Angeles, Calif., for Charles A. Sthreshley, A.P.C.M., Bulape 
15 years, and Immanuel Gittell, for 33 Mweka, Congo Belge Africa. , 
years leader of Los Angeles Presbytery’s ic 
Presbyterian, U. S. Jewish work, will be retired Dec. 31. “ a“ “1 7] 

Fred L. Reeves, formerly of New Orle- Glenn E. Whitlock, of the Westminster Brother, not Father 
ans, La., has become pastor of the First Foundation on the UCLA campus, Los CANTERBURY, ENGLAND (rNs)—Geof- 
church, Brinkley, Ark (Angeles, will become church vocation frey Francis Fisher, Archbishop of Can- 

. : ’ "ar nselo Poy S yeles ora rtaryv - * : 

_& C. anton, angen es : ——- oo a oF Sas Se Ses terbury, said he hopes to introduce “a 
Ga., has begun his new work as assistant Jan. 1. : ee : 3 
pastor in the Plaza church, Charlotte, new fashion” of calling all clergymen 
N.C DAHLBERG TO SERVICEMEN ‘‘Brother.”’ 

John A. Garber, who closed his pastoral President Edwin T. Dahlberg of the 
ministry at the Clifton church, Atlanta, National Council of Churches and Baptist , : . eee “ ave hee 2 
Gia. test meeath, is at Siiliman Cellens. acter of St. Louis will sneud the Catia Cante rbury, he said, I have been per- 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., where he has responded mas season with units of U. S. armed plexed for a long time about what to call 
to an emergency call to teach Bible dur- forces in Spain and North Africa. This them.” 
ing the winter quarter will be the sixth successive year since However, he added, ‘“‘this morning, in 
William 1. Boand, New Orleans, La., will the NCC began sending its president to the cathedral. I decided to call them 
yvecome pastor of the Uvalde, Texas, visit members of the armed forces, thei - 
church, Jan. 1 families and their chaplains at Christ- Brother, because I will not call these 

Watson G. Guy, from Kingsport, Tenn., mastime. brothers of mine ‘Father.’ Also, you 
to 1602 E. Greenbrier Dr., Morningside . 








CHANGES 


Addressing a diocesan conference at 


M Mobile. Al DCEs can call a layman ‘Brother.’ ” 
Manor, Mobile, Ala 





Donald O. McInnis, who moved recently Gladys Culler, formerly of Pilot Moun- 


from Birmingham, Ala., to Fayetteville, tain. N. C., has become director of Chris- M | T F 4 7 | l C 0 | | r G F 
N. C., is associate pastor of the First tian education for the Bowie County 
church in Fayetteville Larger Parish, Texarkana, Texas. : -" eee Sa — ensii 
ili 5 A : Py —_—— ; "hj x > > At Statesville, Nor arolina in e foot- 
William Cc. Dinwiddie, from Covington, Alma M. Crosier, DCE in the Old Stone hills of the Blue Ridge Mountains. Non- 
La., to 621 Harold Ave., N.E., Atlanta 7 church, Lewisburg, Ww. Va., and Newton) denominational. Fully accredited. High 
Ga., where he will engage in graduate W. Campbell of Lewisburg, were married standards. Small classes. Excellent instruc- 
study at Columbia Seminary while he Oct. 4 in Lewisburg. tion. Preparation for advanced academic 
serves the Clifton church work: specific vocational training. 


“ * Basie Liberal Arts 
Henry E. Russell, from Montgomery, MISSIONARY * Terminal Business Education 
Ala., to 4055 Poplar Ave., Memphis 11. : : di . * Voice + Piano + Organ 
Tenn : . Mrs. James F. Kirkpatrick = Decatur, Informal student activities. Campus dorm 
; ; Ga., has been appointed to a three-year for women, approved town residences for 
George A. Chauncey, from Monticello, term as a teacher of missionaries chil- men. Delightful climate. Easily accessible. 
Ark., to 1174 McConnell Dr., Decatur, Ga dren in Korea. The former Miss Ruth Est. 1856. Scholarships, work opportunities. 
_Henry Wade DuBose, from Sweet Briar, Kehrer of Atlanta, she has served as area ae Soy te Rates: Ball en 
by to 401 Ave. K, N. E.. Winter Haven director of Christian education for the sibtchets Calta Baakaovilins x. Cc. 


Faires McDaniel, associate director of 
Christian education for the Synod of Tex 


as. will become minister of education at 

St. Andrews church, Houston, Jan. 1 WESTMINSTER 
Joseph B. MacLeod, formerly of Beau 

mont, Texas, has become pastor of Fast 

minster church, Pasadena, Texas 


Harry S. Topham, formerly of Moor A four-year Liberal Arts College with a century of distinctive service 


S. C., has become pastor of the Wythe in training leaders for Church, State. Business and the Professions. 
ville, Va., church 


Howard C. Paul, Arlington. Va will 


—— _— of Trinity chureh, 502 ROBERT .. D. DAVIDSON, President 


Richmond 27, Va., Jan. 1 
R. Wade Kay, pastor of the Northside 
Baptist Church, Richmond, Va.. has ac 


cepted a call to the Radford (Va ) Pres- ee & 4 : FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 
byterian Church effective Jan. 1 and has ii ; ad 
been received by Montgomery Presbytery. % <p ee Red Springs, North Carolina 

J B.A., B.M., and B.S. Degrees 
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COLLEGE _.. ou 


Marshall Scott Woodson, President 
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A four-year college for men and 
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: ee PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Member of and accredited bv lorth 


Central Association of Colleges and i ee Division of Consolidated Presbyterian College of Synod of N C 
Secondary Schools -e 6 : Educational excellence tor our 
Emphasizes Christian Character and : most valuable asset——our youth 
thorough scholarship e < Second Semester begins January 26, 1959 
Personal interest in the individual 4 , 4 3 Louis C. LaMotte, President Maxton, North Carolina 
student . . 


Beautiful campus; bracing climate; KING COLLEGE 
modern building: excellent equipment m . 
4 splendid! ' " ‘ Presbyterian @ Coeducational @ Founded 1867 
he splendidly trained facu ty of Chris Sound liberal education under vigorous Christian influences Fully 
tian men and women accredited. Four-year liberal arts, sciences, business. education. 
y lace for an investme FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: (1) Competitive, (2) Academic, 
A good pla tor an investment (3) Grant in Aid, (4) Remunernative Work. 145-acre campus. Athletics. 


Dormitories. Summer session. Board, room, and tuition, $947. Catalog 
DAVID K. ALLEN, President and illustrated booklet. 


R. T. L. LISTON, President. Box P. Bristol. Tenn. 
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